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JNTRODUCTION 

The Wybming Indian High School at Ethete, Wyoming came in1o bein 
•in Oe.cember, -1971, after more than a yea-P-o-f ..d.i.s.cus$,i bit'ween the 
"•*-V/'ind River Education Associatfon and various area an/d centr a I ■ of f I ce 
officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. .This marks the first com- 
P'lete school year for the high-school and the comprehensive program 
review and evaluation was conducted noting the briet one-year exist- 
ence as a factor in the development of the school and i ts . a ccompany- • 
Ing program. 

. On April 24, members of the evalu-ation tegm. Dr. Paul Streitf 

' ' \ 

(Division of EvaIua.tion and Program 'Rev,iew), Vergie '^elgarde (Bureau 
of Indian Affai,rs), and Dr^ James Andersen ( Of f i ce of\Schoo I- Serv ices 

University of . Wybm I ng) . se rv i ng as the mutually agreed upon third 

\. ' i ^ ■ ' ' 

party, met Vith Mr. Richard Muttej-.er (Education Dlred^for of WIHS) to' 

rev.iew plans for the evaluation and to discuss p rogress' mad^e toward 
■ a.. ■ '"" 

meeting suggested goals esta b I ished at the time of the last review^ _ 
Mr. Alf red.Redman (Director of WIHS) joined the, evaluation team on 
the second-day of the review. 

The evaluation team visited with students, faculty, service 
personnel ,. board members, parents, and administrators during the 
visit to Ethete.. They, then met In the evening to review, synthe- . 
size, -make tentative judgments bas^d,on the day's observation. 

• On 'Apr^l 26, 1973, Mr. Carl Vance, Area Director of Schools for 
the BIA (Billings Area Office) and the "contract i ng officer's repre- 
sentative,, visited the school and participated In- the team's debrief- 
ing session.' • ^ 



Goals and Objectives 

The philosophy of. a school is tt^e framework of basic pri.nclples 
of ' e-ducat i on that express the comfnunity's and staff's convictions on 
^such essential points as the scope- of the schoo I * s 'respons i t5 i I i ty foh 
--thfe education of youth, the characteristics and needs of the students 
.whom it seeks to. serve, the co/itent and methods of instruction, de- 
sirable types of St u deal *ac1 i V i t i es , and outcomes^to be attained. If 
the philobophy and objectiv/es are td be functional, all members of the 
staff and members of ±he coijimunity shou'ld participate in their develjop 
ment* A school should involve students and patrons i^n .the development 
of the school's philosophy and object? vesr Th e * ob j ect i ves of the 
school should be specific aims stated in harmony with the schools 
philosophy. They a re 'gi'u i de I i nes for the school's future. 

.A philosophy h'as* been developed for the Wind River Indian Educa- 
tion Assor:iation for inclusion in its policies and* procedures manual 
and can serve as a basis for future direction. The state^nt should 
.be reviewed by board members, the professional staff, and members of 
the community to secure their reaction and input. Changes, as re*- 
quired, should be made and the philosophy should then be adopted by 
the board as a guid'epjost to provide direction for the entire school. 
Community involyement is ess»ential in the development of the philo- 
sophy, 

^ A copy of the proposed philosophy is attached to this report as 

Append i x A , 

• At the t'ime of the previous evaluation (May,, ]9^),\the evais^-' 
tion team, wjth the cooperation of m.embers of theui^Wind River Educa- 
,tiort Association board, arrived al three goals which seemed l\) repre- 
ERIC*® desires of the associations. ^Those goals were: 



1. Esta'b I i shmeni( of a' ^ i g-h school under Indian control. 

1 2 . Preserva-t ion iof the cuJture and development* of cultural 
• awareness, i(|entity, and skills. . ' 



5., Hvcr^ease^ student prep"aT'a"t ion* f or h i S' chxri-xre of- Kfe-STty-lB-s-. 

The firsN an.d most important goal was 1he establishment of a 

V high school under Indian control. This ob j ect i ve^v/as met with the - 

opening of the Wyoming Indian High School at Ethete, Wyoming. The " 

♦ school operates with a 10-member board' that assures Indians of com- 

p I e-fce, ;cont ro I ,of their educat-ional program. /* . • \ 

,the establishment of a school under I nd i an "cont ro I requires ade-, 

qjiate funding; students, a physical plant, aad accreditation by some 

educational agency. -Each of these gpa I s has been pursued by V/REA with 

^varying degrees of success. A further discussi^on of these goals \s 

contained in later sections of this report, *\ n ' 

The developme^nt of cultural awareness, iden?fity, and skills, was^ 

* .7 

listed as a second goal. Th'e importance of this goal stems from t*he 

conviction that sphools should not conflict wi;th fheir Indian cultures: 

that schools should make' Indians proud of their heritage and therefore 

secure i^n th^Si^ Identity; that a stqdent should not think that ah edu-* 

cation for modern society means he must become less an Indian. The 

development of a cultural Identity In the Vf y pm i n g** Indian High School 

students may ajso mean that those students ar-e more likely to use their 

educati'on to benefit their Wind River society. 

^ Among the more. specific goajs in the a re a of cultural awareness, 

• • • . , 

Identity, and skij Ts are: that students will hav^ verbal competency in 
their native language; that students will have knojwledg-e of Indian an.d 
tribal history, government, and social patterns; and that students will 
have an understanding of native s.rt, whether Indicated by p roduct Ion* or 
ERICpreciat ion of that art* Another aspect of the goal i's that the 

6 3. 



community will express an interest in .the preservation of^heir cul'-- 
ture by aiding the school in cultural activities and, by becoming in- 
volved in school act i vi 1 1 es , and school policy maRi-ng. . , 

•This goal has been only partially met.* The school has estab- 

♦ * • * 

I i shed an J ndian Culture and Government class' whi ch a I so i ncl ud^s in- 

struct io*n M n both the^' Arapahoe and Shoshone language. App rox i ma + o I y 
one-half of the student body is enrolled in this program. Jhe remain- 
inc 5'0^^ are not being re^ached through this effort. There is some 
evidence* of community "member^ being Osed "is resource people Jn the ^ 
classes being taught." While some attempi is made to use community re- 
source people, far, greater use of these pebple^ could be made to enrich 
the" instructional program. in .Indian Culture and Government.. They are 
too valuable a resource to be left unasked gnd consequently, unUsed. 

The Tradition^al Cla(b, which functions qs a co-curr i cul ar activity 
of the Indian Culture a nd Qovernment c I ass , and is open to any student, 
helps to r.ieet the goal of cultural pride and awareness. NJembers of 
the club have been as:ked. to perform native American' dances together 
with an* exp lanation 6f^ the meaning of the dances,- Tor s-chool children 
as far away as Denver; Theyv^aiso be.c"ome involved in the life of the • 
community by sponsoring competitive Indian danges wh i^h aje open to 
a I I. hiembors of the t^ommunity. / ^ 

If cultural awareness, identity, and ski'Tls. are Vp remain one ofi 

the/major goal's of the school, then steps must be taken to: ( 1) involve 

a gi-eater number of students in. the Indian Culture and Government 

cicjss; (2) provide additronal opportunity for greater understanding 

anci appreci at io'n of native a?rt through both the art class and the 
/ ' ' ' ' ' \ 

re chass; (3) strengthen the Traditional Club c^nd its activities; 

ERIC ^ \d- 7 - 
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(4) Involve ad d i t i ona 1 ^ commun i ty- resource people in the p.resentaf I on 
of material to students; (5) continued use .of the combined language, 
culture, government approach to , the class> This te'aching method has 
much to Recommend it, . ^ - 



The t h i rd goa I o f 



the V/REA wa^s to gi-ve. students an education 



which will enable thc'mj to have a wide range of choi ces. a'fte r gradua-^ 
tlon from h i gh 'sch^o I --wbr k on the reservation, work away from the, res- 
ervatlon, college, or other traifiing* The academic program in the 
high school must be good .enough tq qualify studervts for transfer to 
other schools or entry into college. The vocational program must be 
such that those student not ' i ntend i ng to^ go to college wiM have 
skills to support themselves and not become^ a t)urden on their tribe. 

There is some evidence that this goal Is beJng partially met. 
For example, transfer of credit between Wyoming ,.lpdian High School 
-Snd the other high schools In the /County has become a reality. There*' 
will be a further discussion of t*he academic program under the curricu- 

I um section of thi^ report, / 

/ , \ 

Thus far, the -report has concerned Itself with an examijvation o*f 

philosophy, goals, and pbjectives,^ wl^th a s*lde trip and apprai^'Sal Into 

\ 

the cultural awareness area. It is now time to make a major recommen- 
dation dealing' with this particular section of the^report. \ 

A comprehensive educational needs assessment should be conducted.- 
The assessment should provide consideration of pr I nted, q ues t i o nsl con- 
cerning the direction, scope, and processes of the oducatlonaP program, 
A program designed to assess the needs^of the school sh-ould Involve 
mass P'Ve input from members of the community.. • 

Sources of help In designing a needs a'ssessmont pFogram might be 
^ -he BIA offices! in Al buquerque ,oj:>-B,i,Ki.i, n^s or the Uriivers.ity of Wyoming 



However J it should be s^tr^sed* that these are o'niy sourtes. o'f help 

and tha't any needs assessme>)t sho u I d b_e.--done'"roc^a'[ I y by local people. 

Efforts should be majle fo constantly ,keep th^ school's philosophy 

'and ob j ect i ves^^.upr^to-date . This instrument is the heart of all'de- 

, ci 5 i ^n^ftTjk i ng and should h'ave input from many people if it is fo re~ 
• ^--'^ \ ' 

^nui i n a vUible tool for the continued' good health of the school. 

• ' ADMINISTRATION 
T h»e ^VAyoming' "Indian^High School is governed by a board of 
truslces cons i st i ng -of 10 members elected from the membership of the 
Wind River Education /\ssoc i at i on ♦ The board, i^n turn, has employed a 
project d'in*ec + or a nd ^a . d i rector of education to overs'ee the day-to-day 
, operation of the school. 

; A boarf^ of trustees is responsible for the direction and quality 

of the school. It typ I ca I ly , f u I f i I I s this function by making general 
policy decisions a ndV i nanci a I decisions,'! and delegating more specific 
/ decisionb to' the school adm i n i str-ator whom it has hired fdr that 'pur- 
pose. It'also serves an* ongoing evaluation function for all "Aspects 
of school activl.Mes, making recommendations through the school admin- 
i s t rator . ^ > ' * 

Many questions of major significance rriust be answered by the board 

th ' ' 

of trustees wlthin/^very near, f utu re»w The first and forem<j>st concern 

must be ihe clarification of 1 Ke^ ro'les of the project director an^d the 

♦ « 

director of education*^ Both men, currently holding these positions, 

are capable and with excellent futures i n educat ion . However, if they 

i * 

^^aie^ to fuact,}'*on in the school system their roles must be well defined. 

This may well be the board's number one priority. 

id ' ^ 

gP^(^ If a board Is to function smoothly^ and if decisio^ns arp to.be 



reached in a fair and reanonablo manner wit|i any deg'rce of consistency, 
and if the school's admi n i stra1 ors are to have any basis for making 
decisions with any assurance of school board support, then a set of 
up-to-date, schoo I \foard policies is imperative. The, Wyoming Indian 
High School ca,nnot »long operate with any degree of certainly without 
them, ' " 

A complete set of policies should be developed and adopted by the 
b^ard of trustees no later than the opening of the fa 14 term. Adminis- 
trative regulations, where applicable, s hou I d- f o I I ow this action wjth 

some di5:patcb. , ; ' - ^ 

i» • • • 

One of the difficulties in the operation of a school board is 
that of having a quorum present. Thiols especially true where the 
*board is large in number. One of th^ other disadvantages of a large 
board "is the excessive amount of time necessary t.o conduct business. 



Relief .from this problem may be found in one of four way: (1) reduce 
the'size of the board, retaining only i nt erested. act i ve members; or 
(2) replace the disinterested members,; or (3) institute a system of 
functional sub-committees composed of i nterested. members; or (4) use 
some combinatipn of the first threV suggest i ons * 

Because being a school board Wmber Is not an easy tasklnor Is It/ 
one that should be Jearned through "on'^the job training," members of 
the bbard of trustees should take advantag^ of every opporlunity to 
become f i^m i I i a r w f t h school board members' duties, r esp 9ns I b i I 1 1 1 es , 
and functions-, Since the board of trustees has become a membe'r^of 
the Wyoming SchooJ Bdards Association, efforts should be made/to take 
advV^tagc of some o^f the workshops that are provided by that organiz.a-* 
tlon. 11 MS possible to" receive specialized in-service Iraininq lhat 

* 

ri M assist the boord i.O" becoming a dynamic decision making body. Do • 



^ 



everything that can be dono^to become. Ihe best prepared board ^leiiibors ' 
in the state . ' ' • ' ' . 

The adm I n i str$>tor of the school should provide educ*at i ona I 1 eo.dcr- 

\ . ' • 

ship in infuractidnsVwi th^staf f anrd students; he shoirld ha\/e ,manage- 
'• . ' , ' . • . • • * ^ 

meni skills^ to deal with a var i ed^ commun i ty of peop I e he shou I d assign ^ 
looks and onsuro their completion; and he should work- with 1 h c board 
to implement its policy decisions; and he must have the ski I Is -and 
knowledge ^o' improve the quality o f ■ educal i'on in his school. by devel- 
op i'ng curriculum and hiring qualified personnelT^' 

The board of trustees has opted for a .team approach to'the admin- ' 
istratjon of Wyoming * I ndM an High School, A program d i rector^ to *ove r- 
see the day-^tq-dav operation of the sc?hodl and a director of .education ' " 
to^manage educational programs have been employed an'^i serve as the. ad- 
ministrative team. • . ' 

While this app roach to administ ration i^admittedly unique, it. is 

not an impossible arrangement, • In fact, if offers some promise as a 

means for achieving on the original goals established earlier, \ ln * 

orcer to b& successful, the plan need$, a IJ the help it can receive. ./ 

Te.3Chers need to know whom to approach for answers to certain questions 

* * 

and whom to contact for other decisions. The board of trustees must 
know who 1hey may hold responsible* for seeing to It that their poli-- 
cies.aro puf into practice. Parents need tp know who to see about 
-problr.is they may have. Equally Important, students need 'to know who 
is responsible for. ma inta ini ng order , a rrang i ng t r i-p-S-^„^.n.d a n^v er i r i g v 
other questions, that rjiay arise. Without a cipar dilineation of "duties 
and responsibilities both adm i n i s^t rators run the risk of being played 
b^o against the other by nearly ^verypne they deal -with. The board 
find it difficult to fix respons J b i I i ty , 'sta f f members may have 



problems In' (knowing whom to /urn to^. f or help;^ parents may not know 

v/hom to qo to for answers yro. quest ions they ^riay have and conse- 

'quentUy jna^y not ask tho question, and students may not kpow to whom 

-.they may turn for assistance. ^ ' \ • ' ' 

r ; - ^* 

.WhiPe some atte*mpt has be>n made to differentiate job respbns^.i^ 

/ • 

b I I i.t.'le'S, as eviclenced by the 'job respcrrs i b i-l-i ty_ check list, the fact 

that* so^nc^Sreas 'are not checked or that other areas J ndi cate tha t 

• bath adffti n i 5tr:a.tQr5- are responsible f or.^'^actTon or decision making 

adds urgency to *the need to cl.^rify the roles of th^ two administra- 

••# ■ if ^ 

-.tors. T ime- , spent in this activity wou Id 'be t ime we I 1 spent. 

A^. a first step in resolving this dilemma^ it is recommended that 
detailed job desc r i^pt i 6ns be deVeloped for both the p'o^s i t ion of pro- 
ject director and the director of education^. These should be devest- 
' " Qped in sufficient detail so that they eHminate any doubt as ,fo who 
•IS respdns i b I e •and tf or what I f . the re are areas of shared responsi- 
bility, the job descri.ptioh should specify how that responsJMJ-i-iX 

\ w i I I be sha red 
The/jot^ responsibility check^jjVt^t^tached as Appendix B) might 
provide^, frame of re f erenc>-for develop I,ng job descriptions. Once 
devefoped, the des;:>r fpt i ons should be reviewed and app>-oved by the \ 
board of ^^trUsT ees • This step will help assur^ Mnde rstand i'hg pf the 
^-roios in the minds of bc^afd. members and^also dflarify the* areas of re- 
sponslbility for the members of the administrative team. 

Since ttie adm i n i*st raf i ve team approach is unique, it becomes in- 

/ croaslngly Important that more detail be included i n 't^e j oj> -^(Tscr i p 

. • " . . / • , 

tions than is normally found i'n such documents.. The instruments must 

of no^cessity, be prqpared j'pi n't I y arid with. great care. 

rn^i^" One of the problems facing very nea r I v--«^*^po I in the nation is 



that of kpeping all its constituents informed'of the activities, pro- 
grams, a nd^ p ersona I i t i os^f ound in the school. •Wyoming Indian High 
School hasjnot escaped this malady. ' ^ 

Info rm ling 'the, schoo I many publics is" a* never-ending task thai 

• • • ' 

must be caqried out as part o-f a well orornized plan. The need is 

1 • . . . < 

greater ^or\Wyoming Indian High School sipce it is a new institution 
compo ting w i th* the public schools ^nd BIA boarding schools, for stu~ 
dents and, at the same .time, attempt i ng| to establish credibility, as a 
viable institution,, with the constitdency they seek to serve. 

Consideration .should be given to bringing small groups 1o school 
for discussions with faculty and administrators, Afiother technique, 
in ad,dition td news pape r, ~, ra d i o , newsletter, or persona 1' v is it , mighf 
be stationing of people in the communit,y to gather information, prd~ 
vide input from the school, and serve as communications facilitators. 

^meone must be ma^dT^^Tesp^^^X^^ organizing, implementing, 

and evaluating a first ciass public rela>+-Qns program. The responsi- 
• fiility for i n form i ng- the community of the high schocLPs ?^cconl|) I i sh-- 
ments and ^ ach i e veme nts must not be relegated to a pos i t i orT o^t /low 
priority. Quite the contrary, it should receive some attention when 
diafting job descriptions for n)embers of *the administrative team and 
then action should be taken to Initiate an .information program. 

. V , PROFESSIONAL STA>^F 

Wyoming Indian High School has employed an 'extremely competent 

and well qualifie'd professional staff. This dedicated group consists 
<*■ . • 

'of fen classroom teachers, one counselor, and two administrators. 

Of 1\hG thirteen h^embers of the faculty, ten have at lo-ast a BA 
dogre^e and possess ce rt i f i cat os . i s s ued by the Wyom i ng ^Sta1 g Depart- ^ 
ERIC of Edu-catipn. At teaslf^ two- have master^s dojroes. Four members 



of the faculty are native Arncricans representing nearly 31^ of. .the 
teaching staff, but not approaching a se I f -so I ected goal of from 60 
to 70 percent native Amer i can *1:ea che rs . 

Faculty morale remains high despite the f^ct that teachers have 
been- tecich i ng under somewhat adverse condilions,^ Buildings are old 
and difficult to heat, the winter has been extremely harsh with ab- 
normally cold weather and a long period of snow and mud, classrooms 
are ^eparatcd by some distance and have some 'inadequacies in terms of 
heat, light, size, and adaptability. 

In 'spite of these handicaps, teachers have developed an esprit de 
corps. that is remi n i scent "of a crusader's zeal- Th^i^y have been caught 
up in the excitement of a new experiment in, education and have been 
truly dedicated to making Wyoming Indian High School succeed, ^ 

Two faculty members will not be returning to Eth^te next year and 
the figure may reach as high as five non-returnees. Even though these 
people will be leaving the system, there is no indication that they 
have reduced their efforts as so often happens when a teacher decides 
to leave a community or schobj. They continue to exhibit the s'ame 
high pr(^f ess i on a I standards of excellence displayed >y other faculty i 
members/, • - . 



Th^ entlrd faculty is to be commended. 

\ .A 
WyoVning Indian High School has indeed been fortun'q^te to have such 



qualifiqd and dedicated teachers. Since the most important part of a 
school iV its teaching staff, the replacement of teachers leaving the 
sysTtem.and the addition of new faculty members mus.t be done wilh the 
, utmost care. ^ The bringing together of an outstanding faculty does not 
come about by charvce, but rather is the rcsuj^t of. diligent effort and 
constant, consistent effort, 

^j^ill^ The a.dmi n i strat.i ve team must seek teachers with positive attiludes. 



a wi I J i n'()ness to gear their geaching to the leyef'and interests of 

<_ ^ * / 

studonis, and who will measure st udent-pncgress by assessing the stu- 
dent ' S-..ach jevement^ag^^j nst his own rep<5rd rather than against somo ex-- 
ternal standard. - \ ^^^y^ ^ ' • 

Close attention must be gi^yen to the q'uestion of qualifications of 
teachers to be^hired. In addition to subject matter qualifications,, 
there arc the cha racter i s t r cs^of amiability, flexibility, willingness 
Id work in somewhat meager surround i ngs wi^h a wi^de variety ^of stu- 
dents and student abilities; leadership qualities; ethnic background;, 
liability and physical health; and certification. Perhaps"^ most i^ftix. 
porlcint is the, matter of empathy. for students. Every successful 
Icacher mus-t possess this quality to relate to students. 

Th^ employment of a quality staff will x\6^ insure a quali'fy prbr- 
"gram. Additional steps must be taken to assure success. At least 
four act i V i t i es are recdmmfended td improve the chances 0 f . s uccess f u I 
.teaching programs. , ' ^ 

First, every faculty member, both old and riew, should be involved 
in a strong orientation program^ The orientation should include as 
much background on the school a nd, commun i ty as is possible. It should 
p*=ovidc information on the organization and operation of the school, 
Evtjry teacher should have as much InformatTon and help as can be pro-, 
vided t6 improve the chances of a s uccess f "uj^tpva^'h i ng experience. An • 
initial stfep should be a strong, well organized o'Pientation program. 

A second stop designed* to improve the chances for s uccess * wou I d be 
an organized and planned series of in-service programs designed to ac- 

quaint teachers with^^n'dian history^ cuHure, and some of the learning 

1| 

problems of Indian students. Help should be providied in these^work- 
^pv9^-S -that will assist the teacher. in adopting his or her teaching 



methods to the student., 
, r If i he teacher hopes to be successful he or she must* become in- 

volved In the life of the co^nmunity. Attendance at all school activ- 
ities is imperative. It would also be advisable for teachers to 
attend pow wows, hndian dances, and ot he r ' act i v i t i es held on the re- 
seVyalion. They must become intimately acquainted with Indian people 
and Indian^ways if they are to relate to Indian students. 

£fforts must be made to establish some stability in the faculty. 
Turnover ohould be reduced and excellent facutty retained. Tti.is ac-^ 
tlon will provide increased security for students and reduce some of 
ihe workload and strain on administrators. It also has p reassurfng 
effect on patrons of the school. 

' This is no^ to suggest that -the school s hou I d" reta i n every teacher 
^ it employs in the interest of harmony. and t ranqu i l.i fy • The need to 
^^replace poor quality teaching i s^ se I f -ev i den t . Poor teachin^g should 

not be. tolerated. The re a I -^f^rrt--S"hxrtH-d-^^ade to employ the^ best 

* <' * 

quality teacher initially and then to retain that quality. 

- • STUDENTS 

When*the Wyoming Indian , High Scho>ol first opened iif doors, the 

' objective was to iDfovide for the education of Indian students who had 

been dropouts from local high schools or BIA boarding schools or st»u- 

dents who had failed to'enroll in any schoal during the pa^t year. 

This hiqh risk student comprised the. bulk of the student population 

/ 

during the first half-year of operalion. 

•When the high school begaa its opteration for the 1972-73 school • 
year a new kind of student appeared on the scene. That student was 
the pypil who prcfer/ed an Indian controHed school an the reservation 
They were the students who had not expereinccd failure in the local 

ErJc . /i i6 • 



school and were mbre attuned to the traditional educational program 

Essentially, they constituted the incoming freshrnan class. ^ 

\ 

The student body consists of 96 stu(;lents divided into two dis- 



JMrK:t groups--the* h igh risk student and the typical acade^^i^c studeni . 
As might be expected, with, a student boy of this size, there exists^a- 
wide range of abilities and interests. 

Another^ factor^contr ibuti ng t.o the dilemma of the administrators 
and faculty of the school is an age d i f f erent i a I "of nine years within 
the student body. The v^^ungest enrolled student is 14 while the e"l d- 
est is 23. This range of jnaturity presents problems not found In mosi 
high schools and calls for a wj de range of educational options^ for - 
stlidents.' I ^' , ' . ' * 

.\ A recent survey to provide backup information for a Jitle I grant 

revealed that 89 students, out of the total student body of 96, w"ere^in 
need of some additional developmental reading instruction.- This fac- 
tor has additional implications for'teaching and program argan i zati on - 
- ' Attendance continues to be a problem. ;Wyoming Indian H i^h Sc'hool 
projected an enrollment of 146 students for the*1972-73 school year, 
Ninoty-six students were reportedly enrolled at the tirrf^^f'the evalu- 
-alien. " * ^ 

At the time the^1972 evaluation was conducted, the visitjng team 
recommended acti^on that wou I d c I ar I f y the attendance problem. At that 
.time it was djfficult to determine how many students were actually in 
attendance. There were no guidelines to indicate ^yhat constitutes en- 
roMrnent, or when a student'has dropped out of Wyoming Indian High 

y 

Schooj^ Furlher, there were* no gu^idelioes as to what const ilutes at- 
* tendance on a given day: In the past, the ap^pearance of a students 
T-rnn^y time in the school day has been accepted as cons t it uf^i nq 



attendance for the entire day. No standards for the number of classes 
attended or the n^niber of hours in class, or oven at school, have-been- 



used . 



The same situtation exists today. 

The 'situation is further aggravated by the diversity found within 
the student body. The older student. and former dropout has a strong 
feeling about a -libercrl attendance policy that .doe/ not requi re/ atten- 
dance. The parent of the incoming student, whose'-6hild has been suc- 
cessful in the elementary sch'ools on th e- res ervat i on , looks to the •« 
school for an attendance policy that requires the student to^be in 
class or accounted for a^KC the t i m< he is in the school's care. 

Some faculty tnemi^ers fipd it somewhat frustrating to attempt to 
teach students when attendance -is irregular. Still, others caf! ac- 
cQmm.odate a more • I i b era f attendan ce j)o I c i y . 

• There appear to be JtwO d i-ametr i ca I I y oppos^ed viewpbints on wha't 
the attendance policy is or should be fen those students enrcylled at 
Wyoming Indian High School". "This dichotomy of positions Will not be 
ects i ly - revived because of^the ex i St i ng ,^d i f f eren ces within the stu- . 
dent body. ^1 1 is a problem that must be resolved soon because of the ' 
imp I i cations that i.t has for quality education. 

it is recommended tjiat -the administration and bo'ard of trustees 
■ meet with parents cotnmun I ty members', .students, and faculty to hear 
'the views of t hbse .i nvo I ved and concerned on the issue of scho.oJ/-at- 
'tendance and then adopt a policy that will incorporate tlrose pojnts 
of view-. There Is a "proposed attendance policy contained in the draft 
of pol Icies'prepared for school board cons i fle rat i on that might serve- 
as a basis for a policy. S\]ch a poHcy should have input-from local 
patrons before final adoption, however. • , ■ . ' 

■ 18 



^ An educational program geared to the needs and abiHtles of Wind- 
Riyer Indian students cannot be developefd unless the staff, is aware of 
\hat the negds are and whal^ stag^ of. educational development the stu- 
dent has • reachecl. There does not appear to be a systematic program 
designed to assess the level of educational achVovemeat, The assign- 
ment of course work at the appropriate level of difficulty wil.l not' 
be possible or, at best, left to chance unless some concerted effort is 
made, to ascertain the performance level of the student and plan his or 
" V her program from. that ^oint. - • ^ 

Information must be collected so that courses can be planned" 
which will fill the needs of 1he sludents. This information musi \n- 
elude data on the educational background of the students and their a1- 
titudinal and social needs. With continued emphasMs on, the studen/^ 



who has dropped out of school, information must be gathered .that will, 
indicate why the student chose' to leave school. I^Ians for vocational 
tralrling rhust depend on information about what jobs the students can' 
become • qua 1 i f led for*, and what jobs will be available. Plans for the 
educatinonal program depend on how wefl entering and coniinuing students 
can read and compute, what information they will need to, succeed^ In 
J school or beyond, and what interests they h^ve. If It is determ^^ned' 
that certain social problems such as poor nu th i t i on ,* a I coho M sm, or 
poverty' affects school perf cfrmance , then information must be gathered 

about who' suffers from these problems and what can be done about them. 

* i t 

Program planning c.annot go forward without this basus of fact upon 

which to n>ake wise, rational decisions. 

Guidance services constitute an integral part of the educational 

program at Wyoming India^n High'JchooK Jhese serv i cos.ja re under tVe 

professional direction of a qualified counselor and two common i I y --scTOo i 



coo rd I nnl ors . ' ^ ^ ** . r-- 

The guiOdnco and testing department at WlllS has Ihree basic- re- 

-' '■' ^ 

sponsi bi I itias: (1) to gather i n format i on, about students v/hich is 
needed for diagnosis, remediation/ and curriculum planning; (2> to 
gather information abo.ui student performance which Is needed for pro- 
gram evaluation; and (3) to counsel st udeni s "^about their present. and 
future career pJans. ■ ' • — — ' 

The first twd responsibilities i n ve^'TrrTon^^ gafherju^j. 
' ■ ' ^^^^ " » 

This informal ion has be^n^^^^^+ttered in "a rather spotty fashion simly b^ 
cause no standards had been set for quality or: quantity of information 
needed - 

%. * 
' To strengthen the program area of the counselor's r.espons i t i I i 

ties, the counselor should: ^ ^ .. . 

1. Determine, with the staff, what information is ^needed 1o make 
wise decisions about a student's ediicat iona I needs, achievement levels 
and educational placement. 

2. Des i gn • means and maintain records that J I . f ac i I Xt * i n - 
formatjon collection through the use of q uest i onnai"^^^^ i n^te r%v i e ws , or^ 
existing records on pr e v i ous^ s choc I history, attenda*nce, health, and 
social factors. - , . 

3'. • Establish and be respons i b^l e ..fc^r a test-ing program that wilT' 

-^llcit diagnostic, prescriptive I nfo rmof i o^n as well as achi e^vemen't 

•level information. The program should also provide informal ion f or > 
''future program development.^ * . 

A<» Develop a prCg'ram that will involve some group go i dance .t ech - 

nlques that can be used as a counseling measure to seek inforniafion 

(testing), provi'de guidance on future educational goals (scheduling or 
scholarships), or to improve the student's self image. 

The third phase of thQ counseling program-^that of counsejing 

studen ls~-seems to be the best developed segment of the guidance de- 

partfnent. The counselor seems to have developed excellent rapport 

with the students .and faculty." Students feel they can go to the coun- 

ielor. -Teachers, too, ffeel they can seek help from the counseling 

office. 20 



,-The twc\ commun i ty-schoo I workers serve a counseling function a!-' 
though theirs is more an attendance function. The counseling tho/ do 
is more dfrec*f^iye in nature and effective with some students. They 
should serve'as an impcrftanf communications link between the home and 

'\ T-v ■ ■ ■■ . 

th-e school. Greater use should be made\of these two capable individuals* 



Xeachers are^to notify the counselling office of prolonged absence 
or irregular a tten(!^^ance that is causing educational difficulty. The 
counseling office is then charged with the r es pon^^i b i I i ty /)f contact- 
ing the* student to work out a means of correcting the prob.i^m. V/fvile 
attendance is not a function formally assigned to the ^guidance office, 
follow-'up on i r reg u I a r .a tten dance and the attendant educational prob- 
I enis is, and cor rection of thes^ problems whether, the y^ be altitu.dinal, . 



social, orveS^ation, should be pursued with great vigor, 

THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Th*e school program *shou I d function through learni.ng Experiences 

^ ' ^ ' • • " \ 

and instructional mater i a Is « des i gn e'd to provide learning experiences . ^ 

ithat meet not only the.^ general 'n^eeds, but also fhe special ize^d needs_ re- 

lated to the unique abi laities, interests, and expectations of , each in- 

dividual . 

Instructional activities should-be planned which develop knowledge, 

understanding, attitudes, ideals, habits, and skills that are appropri- 

ate. All teachers should mak^ provisions for individual differences 

among students. Students shiou I d be encouraged 1o assume as. much rcspon- 

sibility for advancjr>g their own learning as their maturily permits. 
* 

The Wyoming Indian High School cfirrently offers 30 different 

courses (Appendix C) providing instruction i s^Jmaf hemat i cs (4* courses), 

I • • ^ } ^ 

sciences (2 courses), home^ econom i cs (3 coursoefe), language arts (4 courses), 

- '. . . 21 ' 




. , \ / ■ 

art~ (2 cqurs^es) , native Ameri.c^n ftu.dies\(2 courses)., social studies 
(3 ecu rs\s ) / bus i ncfes (4 courses)^ shop dz courses), an'd ph ys F ca I 'edU - 



cation (2 courses)*. While the prpogram represents a bas i c curr i cu f urn, • 

• ,' - ^ * 

several cons i dera t i o*ns must be given attention i f the high school 'is 

to ha\)(c a comprehensive program and if students are 'to be provided a*/ 

more c<\mp I ete -educat i on---educat i on that will prepare them for entry 

• into co\'le.ge or ^other advanced education or en^try in to the world, of 

work, ( e iN^he r on or off the reservation, * ^ , 

The eclucat i ona ! program should foster at least two major path- • 

M - ■ 

ways to a. diploma..^ Onje pathway should.be an open entry-open exit type 

of cu rr I cuJ urn 'for older students who fin^ that regular, f orma I , schoo I. 

attendance, is impossible. A second pathway of. a more formal type of 

instructional pattern should be provided, for younger stu^dents and 

other studenfs who desire this pattern of instruction* . • ^ . . 

Obviously,, it will take a Hercule^an effort f or ^the two programs 

to exist side by side. Both paths should require the development of 

Individualized instructional program^ based on clearly def I ned *goa I s , 

with written performance obj.ectives and criterion referenced testing 
— «k * 

and eva I uat I on . ' . . 

If the school is to continue, tb serve'two distinct student bodies, 

the performance based educational program is essent i*a I ^f or the studetit 

who f i nds ^rdgu I ar attendance to be a problem. For this program to 

succeed, program objectives must'be developed, individual^ learning- 
» 

•packets must be developed (being ever mindful of the studont^s already 
ddveloped reading skills handicaps), andja means of continual evalua- 
tion through criterion referenced testing. There must also be some 

ns i st ence---otr"Tv>dence of continuous p regress .^towa'rd. conyi/e t i o n of thi 
educational program and satisfactory achievement that will lead 1o the 
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attainment of a diploma. 

A stU'dcnf in the program must* be able to demonstrate certai^n pro- 

♦ • * 3 

ficiencies before he or she receives credit for the completion of a 
course. The detrelopment program for these required competencies 

\ • . . • . 

• should be' a firs^t priority df business for the staff, A program ^or 
1he former dr.Qpout cannot proceed with,out. an i nd i v i.dua I i zed program 

~ ' ^ • • .J 

that* will permrt a student to advance at his own rate while, at the 
same time, requiring the maintenance of some siandards o.f educa^tiooal 

, , • ' I • • ••; 

^excellence. . ' . * J . • v 

This task i mp I i es • a n oTga n i z e d effont on the part of ^oth the a>d-- 

m j n i s*t ral i on and faculty', S uch , a' de ve I opme n ta I prbject cannot proceed 

* 

wiMy-nllly; but ra'ther rei^fuir^^ strong direction which ^\\\ l^ead to 
performaVice objectives, tieve lopmenta I materials, and performance test- 
^ ing. It also requires support^ encouragement, and perhaps even in- 
centives which will foster the de ve I opmen^.^ * ' . * 

'.The administration becomes the key to this type^of C'Urricuiar de- 
w'elopmeilt. The teacher and the community are equally as i mportant < and 
should be involved- in\the development. , ^ ' ^ 

An organizfed program^ of currlcular development th^t wj I I lead to . ' 
performance based ob j ect i ves, w i th criterion referenced tests for' educa- 
tion, should be undertaken* The task should bo an on-going program 

■ J ' 

with a target date for completion of Phase I-^tht^ development of p'fer- 

formancc based objectives, materials fon individualized l^earning, an^d * 

evaluallve mater i ^ J s--no lat-er than the end o.f t'he 1973--74 school year. 

. P^iase II should include implementation, testipg and modifjcation of^ 

materials during* the 1974-75 school year, together with the development 

* - • 

of performance based materials for^new programs. 

<d ' ' ^ * . • 

FRIC ^^'t''^ ^""^ some specialized .curriculum considerations that nepd 
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attention very ^oon. They are listed here vilfh no particular attend 
* 1 • ' . »' « • 

tion \o order of priority, for »each recommendation is pf particular 

' 1 * ' ' ; ' • . ' 

worth U-nd should be ' cons i dered a^. heaving equal urgency. ' ' 

Develop a program of individualized instruction wUh a vlablo 
h to 'ob ject i v.es^ a nd measures. 

Develop a remedial program that deals with the improvement of 
.reading bnd arithmentic skills* This effort should involve e^^very mem- 
ber of^tne 6taiff. . • . . * 

3.y Provi'de specia-l consideration .tp the special education stu- 

• * / ^ - . • . * ' 

dent. / • • 

i y - • ' . • 

. / 4. Develop a systema t i c ;t*est* i ng program — the program need not be 
based ork-i tandQrd i z ed tests,, but rather be criterion reference tes- 
i^ng program. Find out where studenfs S're In their current stage of ed- 
ucational cieyelopment and base the educational program on that factor*- 

, 5* Advanced or older stu^X^nfs should be transported" to Central 
Wyoming College lor varied time blocks of instruction aqd to take ad-"^~ 
,^vantage of programs hot offered by Wyoming Indian. High School 

6. th§ schc\j^shou I d become a communit^y school and offer adult 
educat ion* programs fbr both credit and non-cred i t • Some of the pro- *• 
grams may>4)e ^a vocat I ona L. I n nature or they may be aca*demica. 

7- /consideration should be given to adding music/ additional vo-- 
Cdttonall courses, driver education, and o1her p.rograms to the curriculum 
The need to provide addil'ional courses should be predicated upon a good 
•neodSi a^^ssment program that will provide information about what a 
student should be able to do upon comp I et i on "of 'a high school program 
and what qourscs wi IT lead .to those - competenci es • \ ' 

8. The cooperat i ve. educatjon pro'gram needs fb be expanded. *The 
di si r i but i ve •feducat ion program *fs all be?ng done at Fttrt Washakie anrf 



Is mostly office practice alihough orve studeht is ihvolved Irt a laboratory 
experience at thfe p ub I i c hea I th office. The ^eed exists to .expand into 
other on-th-job ^-exper fences, both on and off the reservation. . / 

9. A' decision needs to be made about how native Americ^n^^. 
studies prodram will be cr.edited. The combination of Arapahoe or Sbf^ 

^shonc language with Indian culture and gove rnment. ra i ses the question' 
about whether the class* is to be considered a language class, a social 
studies, class, 'or both. ^ • * 

10. t The media center should be developed to a greater extent, 
uthe med r a' center Is the heart of an educational program. Thi§ bejcbmes 

a^bundonlly clear as a school moves toward i nd i v i dua I i zed ^programs and 

the need for an adequate center becomes ever more urg^ent. The. school 

^should strive to achieve a library collection of 2,500 books. At the 

- I* 

same time, provisions should be ma,de for*an adequate co I I ect lotr of 
« 

r'ecords, maps, cassette tapes^ paintings, and other audlo-visaal 

mcJter i a I s . ~ . 

— . _ ■ . ; - ' ^ • V • ^ 

M^* While the major thrust should be on the development of indi- 



vid^uafized conte.nt area objectives, teachers should ma i nta Trt m nte rest 
"in 6bj€?ctives that relate to' much of. the traditional In teaching for 
■^•much, teaching will continue to be done with both sm^ I I and large 
groups . - • " • • . . 

1 2\ Develop ^ program of homebound instruction* 
13. Continuous evaluation of the curriculum is needed to deter 
• mine the degree ^-o which the instructional objectiyos are being 
achiVved, os - ^ , 
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'..well 3S^e appropr lat'Gness of the curV i cu.l urn des i gn . , The 'procedy res 

• for d&weroplng i.mp rovemea+s in'.Ihe currijcUum should be flexible and 

should eTicQAJraye changi and 1 nnovat I on" where appropriate. Professional 
lead&rshi p-/"-' tota I "faculty involvement; a nd%adequ'Qte material resources 

,assiire a commi tment .to con.tinuous evaluation on- i iiip r.ovemen t 'of ihe 

currMculum. . ^ « . 4'.-- 

/ • ' ^ • 

^ FACI LI TIES ■ 

The educalional program of the Wyoming Indian High School -i-s' cur- ' 
rent ly housed in ta c i I i t i es, be I ong i .ng to th e Ep i s copa I Mi ss i on f he o I d 
and ..now community center bu,ildin.g, and a. metal building which hou-ses 
the shop/^ci I itv . ^.tho^ f ac i I i t i es must be reted on a confinuum from ' 
poor to very good. 

This, is not meant to detract-from the bu i I d i ngs ,thems e I ves . As 
.so often happens, when a facility constructed for some other purpose 
is used for an educational facility, the result is less than aptimal. ' 
Staff mejpbers have made the b6st of the situatidn aad morale contihuas 
high despite some concerns about buildings that are old and. d i f f i cu 1 1 
to heat or- streets that turn >o seas of soupy mud. 

X The WREh is currenfly in building program with cons^t ruct I on 
underWs^j^ on a 12, 000 square foot building that will house 90-100 stu- 
dents. The building is scheduled for completign In July, 1973, 'but 
wilt be inadequjtp to house projected fenrollment at that t i , 
^ .The new structure wilt contain a lar^^ge resource center which w i^J I 
also be us^d» for instruction in language arts and social studies. Three 
, I arge ,f.ooms -a ro a Iso Included for the i.nstruction of business SMbjects, 
home economi c^ and a comb i nat i on^ t a bora tory- 1 ect u re room for science 
instruction. There is a. sma I f art Voom and an area for shop instraaicn.* 

ERIC ■ ^3 . . : 



Tho Indian culiure classroom is ecfbipped tor extensive use of audio 

i 

oq u i-pmen t . 

X Facilities are also provided for a guidance office, teachers-' work- 

• > 

. ' room, and the adm i n I strat i ve ,6f f i ces in the new met a I building. 

1^ the project.ed incr-ease in enrollment occurs, the pew building 
will not be* of ,suf^f i^cient sjze to meet instructional needs. The four 
classrooms in the new community center, currently being used by the . 
^ school, will be reactivated oncfe. again. ' : ^' 

The classrooms greatly enhance the educational program./ At^^the 
same tcime, they pose som.e problems, not the least of which js ttte dis- 
tance from, the remainder of the campus. The classrooms wilt not accom-' 
modate more than 12-15 students adequately. More tha.n 15 students de- 
. tracts from the instructional quality. 

They gymnasium poses some problems as an educational facility. ^ As 
a fire trap it rates high — with antiquated electrical wiring and a 
wheezing, puffing,, ancient," and decrepit furnace that operates in an 
.o\^', h i ghly\^etT^Bust lb Ue, wooden building. The building has suffered 
the Infirmities of old age evident in the ma I f un t i on i ng of the plumbing 

system which developed as a result of an excessivley lengthy and frigid 

• _ » -- 

wi n ter • - , • . • 

If the gymnasium Is to be used^^ the future It should be'rewired/ 

"•-<Urt>-hcating system should be replaced, and a sprinkler system ^-rvstalled. 

The need for a new facility to replace this structure must txe a 

consideration which should receive some attentipn in future planning of 

any building program. A new structure might i nc ttrde^a^^gym that could 

also Serve as a- cat eter i a-- 1 ounge area for students. ^ 

Any future bu i I d i ng cons i derat i ons should call for the planning and 

i^D?/^"^ ' ^ vocational structure In keeping with the stated 
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philosophy of the boa^rd of trustees. ^ . . 

Adequate hard surface packing areas and sidewalks are essential ' 

i^ any buildings are to br kept clean. They should receive a high 
priority* \^ • 

^ One of f^e stated object ives ^f the school is to develop pride* in 
Indian culture. One of the attributes adojired by l;ndians is a pride 
, *in mother -earth and a desire not to destroy nor despoil the country- 
• side. Unfortunately, the. student using th e f ac i Ti t i es o f ' Ethete Mis- 
sion has succeeded in outdoing his Ang I o . b rothe r in littering the 
campus with -paper, pop bottles- and cans, and other trash. He has alsb 
proven to.be highly adept in the art of graffiti as attested to by the 
.colorful and objectionable writing on rest room'' wa I Is . 

if the Wind River Indian High. School is to succeed, the student 
population must develop some. pride in their school. One' way this pride 
is manifested is through student involvement in keoping their facili- 
ties clean. It takes 'little effort -on the part of everyone to keep the 
grounds and b u i i-di ngs- f ree of litter; Garbage re'ceptaoles located Wn- 
.veniently around the campus might replace a tree or bush'as a co I I ec;t-'ion 
point for refuse, as a first step. - , 

The absence of writing on walls will be a more difficult task and 
, may not come about until students develop a more positive image of them- 
selves and thei r' schoD I-. 

In a somev - related vein, maintenance of facil-itjes must be sys- 
/temat i-ca I I y pu i and carried out. 

... . . • ■ 

Custodians .aemto be fighting a losing battle with muxi, snow, and 
cold wealtierJ^TjMi^ are overcrowded' wi th chai-rs-, ' 

tables, learning materials, and afflicted w[th a lack- of storage 'space. 
. They are as Inconvenienced in the performance of their duties as. is the 

ERJC . . o 



teach i ng staff. * . ' 

This. does not^meon that, b.ecause of obstacles and some handicaps, 
^fhey should abdi cate. their responsibilities. Quite the contrary. They 
must redouble their efforts. fhe admi n i st rat Lon must sit dov/n with the 
custodial staff and jointly outline the daily, weekly, and monthly rou- 

tine to be ;<f o I I ow.ed in the performance of maintenance dulies. This list 

< 

should include, but is not li^mite.d to, the daily sweeping o^ floors, 
cleaning to'flet bowls and res'troom s ] n ks, washi ng windows, and checking 
furnaces. The list needs to be rather detailed in the beginning. 

It is unrealistic t6 expect an outstanding performance on the part 
of the custo^dial staff without providing s»ome t^a i n i ng . It Is t^e ex~ 
cepticJnal person who will succeed in any ,task without some help- and in- 
struct[on. The * custodi a I staff has succeeded remarkably well, given 
the conditions under which they laboV. To Improve this performance . > 
even more, ^nd to increase the chances for success of t he . ma i nte na nee 
program, the,, comm i ttee recommends that the custodi a I staff , be sent to 
the Wyoming Custodial School which^ is conducted annual ly^ In Wyoming 
and will be held In Thermopolis, this year. Central Wyoming College 
will also offer a custodial school this summer through the MDTA pro^ 
gram. Th'ls Is anoth-er In-service avenue that should, be explore.d. ' ' 

I STUDENT ACTIVITIES ' 
The Wyoming Indian High SchooLhas developed a commendable list 
of student .a ct i V i ties in a re I at i ve I y sho^rt time. Stude^nts may take 
"part i n* compat i t i ve athletics, rodeo club, traditional (Indian) club, 
pep club, student council, and the student newspaper. 

*The . School has, experienced some ap^athy onythe part of students in 
nearly al reactivities. They are not unique in this Experience, however, 
pn^p-e I r- counterpa rts in th'e public schools o'f the nation arfe reporting 



the same response from the s'tudents, 

There were some other extenuating c i rc u^ds tances that contribuied 

to an apathetic attitude on the part of students, for example, the 

> ' • • 

Wind River Indian Reservation and all of south and central Wyomi n^\ex- 

perienced one of the longest., coldest, and most snow filled winters in 

recorded history. This makes an ef feet i ve . rodeo club, which must rely 

on outdoor activities, a neaV disaster. The fact that it survived at* 

aM\is a tribute to those involverf, - . 

The school initiated a program of competitive athletics this past 

year with boys^ teams competing in both football and basketball and 

the'girls* team engaged in basketball only. The high' school obtained 

penmf ss ion * from the Wyoming High School Activities Associaiion to p-lay 

member schools, A full nine-game football schedule is assured f,or the 

'coming season. When the school becomes fully accredited, membership 

in WHSAA seems assured. This act will p-rovide the added dimension of 

tournament play for the athletic teams, ^ 

Contl^n^ied efforts should b^e jexpianJe-d- t-o--s-1^ength^ activity 
— — — - - * * ' * ' f 

program- Students whould be encouraged to participa;fe in any activity. 

'Other areas of $t udent act i v i ty TCR:ti--as~-.aujs i c , speech, and drama,* 



should be consIde>red for inclusion In the program as 'aeed and interest 
develop. However, caution should be ^exercised to prevent the i.ndis-' 
crImlQatc proliferation of clubs o^r activities that will compete for ^ /-^ 
students' time or that will weaken existing activities. They should 
be .'added only when there is a s t rong I y f e 1 1 need, 

_ , ^ ^ ' AUaCILIARY. SERVICES - , • . 

Those people who prov'ide auxiliary services to the school are an 

integral part of the overall eiducatibn program. Without them the e/u- 
tire process' wou I d come to a grinding halt, or at least weakened, or 



perhaps -hemporari ly, paralyzed. * . _ 

- Every cooH,' custodian, bus driver, teachfer a i de, secret ary , or 
home-schoDi coordinator i's deserving of praise. They contHb,ute much 
to the success q.-f the operation of the school. 

This Is not to imp.ly that there, are not areas .in which improve-" 
-ments could be made. These recommendations wo llfi-e presented i.n tije 
textlvhich follows,, just as recommendations for th.pM^?^^ 
custodiBi serviceyere presented earlier. .1. 

Food Servi'ce : • The contract with the BIA. calls for the/prVi s i o n of a 
'frie breakfast to every 'child attending WIHS-. This se rvl c,e;^^as been 
provided faithfully although sfude^it pa rt i ci p.at i on has not beeTi^Nas 
hf'gh.as.was anticipated. The ■ b,reakf ast segment of ther.food serViq^/ 
program remains an i mporta nt aspect of the ent i re p rog raii- f o r some . 

■ cht Idren. . ' '' . ' . 

• It- is recommended that this ^program be rata i ned %i+h efforts m^de 

to increase pupil participation. ■ ^ - j 

-■ Th^ preparation of food in I a rge' qua nt i t i e& is af di f f i cul t task 
which requires, special traihing. 'Nor is food lirepar-ation- the only con- 
sideration needing a1%mt|on in a' schopi lunchroom: The .problems of 
preparing^nutritiotnal menus, ordering supplies, storage, and lunchroom 
managem-enfare a I I - matters desrving o'f some assistance where aval l-ab-le. 

It is recommended that the food service pers'onn.el attend the 
school' lunchroom managers and cooks- workshop sponspred' by the Wyoming 
-State Department of Education. This i n-se ry i ce program should be ,i.ost 

benef I ci a I . * ' 

One of the ways to reduce, cost of meals s,erved in the, school 
lunchroom is through participation In the USDA commodities program, 
CDyr>-admlnlstratlve team shou I dM nvest i gate the possibility of increased 



participation in this program. It may be possible that the. school 'can 
become a direct participant rather than receiving only,, unused gommodi- 
ties av^^lable from other schools in the area. ' 4 

The lunchroom should be utilized for students and associalion 
emp loyees^^on I y r The lunchroom should^ not be used to feed the general 
.public. , That is, guests should be welcomed, in fact encouraged, to eat 
at the lunchroom, but it should not become a free (or, even paid) publip 
ejating establishment.' 



Teacher Ai des : ^ ' . . " . . ^ - « 

^ The schoof employs teacher aides to. assist the professional staff 

in the performance of their duties. If these aides ar0 to be eff6c--, 

ti\/e they, too, must ha ve- tra i n i ng that will enable them to be of 

assistance in the educatiye process. It is the responsibility of the 

^ teacher as weil-a.s the school to see that aides are prepared and util- 

i2edaseffic^entlyaS possible. V . 

The evaluation team recommen ds f i ve steps to improve the^ quality 

♦ * 

of the work performed by teacher aides. 

1.* The school should detejr/nlne the qualifications it des^re$ in 
its>teacher aides just as it establishes criterion for the .se I ect i on 
tff teachers. They should seek to employ the best iqiralified persons 
available, based on the level of e ducat i ona I ,ach i evement , empathy for 
''0 studenfs, ability to work well with others, willingness to work, flex*- 
Ibllity, i nnovat I veness , and others/qua I i 1 1 es as determined by the 
staff.. \^ . . ^ , ^ 

> The school must develop job descriptions and well defined 

^rcasof responsibility for the teacher a i des , This should be done, 
- * wil)^h*'1-he cooperation of the teachers, the aides, and the admini^tra- 
tiv^o t-'Dam. 

J • ^ - 

3. Schedules and standards for the performance of duties should 
'a'fso be prepared-, jo i nt I y by^staff and administration. This recommen- 
9 dation a I'so implies, in fact requires, an adequate program of supei — 
vision of teacher aides by both teachers andv admi n i strators . 

4., If te^ch^^r *a i des are to bo successful in assisting classroom 
teachersr, they must have an adequate tral ni ng program. This program 
should begin be^fore school begins in fhe fall and continue throughout 
^■*he year. Aides will bniy be as effective as fhe teacher they are 



t ' ■ < 

working with will allow^them to b^. Teachers nee^ training in the 
effective use of aidfes. Jlhey, too^ should be involved i^n t'he teacher- 
. al-de i'H-service program,.'^ - ' 

Home -S choc I Coord i na tors : ' The home--sc]io.6 I coo rd i nators serve a tri- . . 

* <' . 

partite roie, they act as attendance officers to assure the^ best pos- 
sible attendqpce by students. Their second , fu net i on is that of guid- 
a nee. Eveo though they do not^have formalized training in this area, . 
it shouJ d be r.ecognized that they do perf^orm this function as they go ^ 
about th'eir duties, The'.rthird area of responsibility is^that^of pub^ 

\ \c relations s.incetheir 'contacts with th;e community provide^ them with 

** ■ * 

. an opportunity to tell the schools story and to bring back to the 

schooJ the concerns of the community. 

If they a^re to, function effeptively they need^some of the same\ 
helps recommended for teacher aides. Their needs'are somewhat special, 
too. For ei<ample, the attenjj.an-ce policy must be clarified if they are 
to have any, chance of success wit-h the truant student. Their job ex- 
udations, d-^ties, and responsji^tu»sl i t i e's must be clearly defined 
t^roijgh c lear, conci^gJ5[^^^^scri ptions. ' • . 

If they are to function in any capacity in a guidance rol^e--and 
1^ appears that* they must, unless the attenda.nce function |s to become 
.cl-oarly enforcement and regillafory in nature — then they must be pro- > 
vided with an in-service program tha designed to improve the chances 

for success with this responsibility^ 

A well defined supervisory program must be established by the ad- 
m I ni strat i.ve team based on the job description. This supervisory rolo 
should be viewed as an opportunity to provide a means for strengthen- 
ing the home-school coordinators role, 

While improving the effect I vfeness of the home-school program, a^ 
g|^(~'--vl s I pji" program should also maintain high standards of excellence 



for the pefrformance of home-school coordinators' responsibilities.. 
Transpori at i on Service ; Wyorp^i 9 g I nd i,a n High School operates a rather 



extensive transportat i on' system on the reservation. Because of the 
size ol^' the student body, it is possible to provide transportation for 
a ri students utilizing small buses. However, if the enrollment ex- 
patids,a-s predicted, it will 6e necessary to consider purchase of, 
larger buses to accommodate the expanded studeni boy. Oh the other \ 
hand, if additional students fail to materialize, it seems foolTsh lo 
.expend money, needed, for program development, for transportation equip- 
ment. Both alternatives must be weighed carefully before any decision 
, to. purchase additional equipment Is made.. ' , * • . 

Little has been done to provide an adequate training program for 
bus drivers. A planned program shou I d be • i n i t i a ted and required for 
all drivers as a condition of employment. The program shou I d i ncl ude 
the defensive .driving course, highway safety, >fivrst aid, record keep-- 
I ng, and preventive maintenance. Every driver Should, have a physical 
examination before he or she' is permitted to-'clrlve. ^* 

Attendance at school is a^problem. The school should consider 
the possibility of picking up students at their door rather than on 
the highway, as a step in improving attendance. However, this action 
must be .weighed carefully since lt.,will undoubtedly Increase "the 
length of the bus route by many minutes and v/lll a.lso'cause additional 
we>r on buses necessitating earlier replacement. Such a plan will b^ 
more expensive, both In terms of money and time. It also inhibits ttie 
use of large passenger buses for this purpose and may necessHatc the 
p,urchase of additional smaller buses, - The results in improved atten- 
dance may or may. not mak.e the extra' effor worthwhile. . ^ 
Health Services: The school does not have a first aid or sick room 
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facility and no regular school nurse is available,* V/he.never a* child 
becomes ill at school^ he has no p lace to down unti I arrangements 

- can be made to have him taken home or t\o ,a .doctor. 

. Clarification of the re I at io nsh Tps , if any, b^etween the school 

and the public health service should be^made as soon as possible. If 
it is determ i ned "that Jhe school is eligible to refceive assistance ^ 
from this sou rce^ apian -fo^utitize. these setvic^s thould be-initiated. 
On the ohter hand, if it hs determinejl^ that^th^ school is not eligible 
!for»public health service assitance. then. steeps s^hould be initiated to 

cbtain the services of a sphool nurse on a part-time b.asis. 

^ - • ' 

Faifing in either of the above sugg^ested a I ternat i v;es, steps 

should be taken to assure that at least one or two members of the 
staff receive some training in first aid and that wil*T enable them 1*0 
prov i de- ass i stance in emergeaci es . Plans should also be made to se- 
cure a si ck room f ac M i ty th.at can-be used as a place for students who 
bejpome i I I to lie down until further arrangements, for their care can 
be made* ^ » 

Studen't records should include sdme indication of the general 
health of the student.. There should- be .an indication of any . special 
physical or medical prob I ems' that a student may have and all teachers 
should be made aware of these prp^b^lems. * , . 

All studehts enrolled in a physical education course should have 
a physical examination. This^^^act^e will uncover .phys ica I deficien- 
'cies which may Ijmit a student's activities and thus prevent further 
phys i ca U i mpa i rment . It may also serve ^to reduce the teache-f=s* and 
the school's liability in case of some unforeseen phy.ical difficulty. 
Secrotar i a I S erv i ces : The central administrative office is served by 
" ^"npetent and efficient secretarial staff. They enhance the operation 
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of the school and greatly facilitate the activites of the admfnisirar 

*• » *■ 

, tive team. - * - ' 

Job descriptions should be prepared for the s,ecretar ia I. staff in-* 
eluding the school business manager or bookkee^r. Once these descrip- 
tions have been completed, a fcaref u I analysis of the work activities bf 
• the pre^senl ^-^aif shpuld be made. It may be found that. the administra- 
tive office is overstaffed or that job r^espons i b i I i f es can be consoli- 
dated, shi^fted, or expanded to include additional duties. may 
possible to assign secretarial help to the teacher aides. Every effort 
should be 'made to'assuYe th^e best possible utilization of the secre- 



tari-al staff. I 



Some time should be de>S(oted to in-service training ^or bolh mem- 
' ■ ^ V ' \ : . ^ 

bers of i\ia secretarial staf|f and th.e accountant. With Wyoming adopt- 

ing a -new f,orm' of accountipg a system should be cons4 de red ,wh j ch might 

follow this format. Regardfess of the accounting sy stem/Toopted, in-. 

servfce.tra in ing is essential to insure efficient operation.' 

In every eva I ua t i on-jreport , th e're'Terna i n several recommendations 
that do not seem to fit in any one of the previous segments. We have 
reached the point in this report where these'must- be considered. 

A complete Inventory of all WREA owned or leased equipment should 
be made. The inventory is essential for Insurance purposes^ fgtuxe^ 
program planning, development of an equipment replacemkent program, and 
a new supply budget development. . * 

The inventory has many uses and not all a're r^lated to financial 
^^^account i ng . The comp I ete i^n ventory. should be completed by the [time 
school is dismissed this spring. 

The school has made some advanQomcnts that will lead to accrodl tei- 
tion. School officials have been in contact with representatives 
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. the North Central Assoc! at i on . and the State Department of Education 
concerning -accreditatron. It Is essential that the school corrtlnue to 
achieve som^ a cored I ted states for accre'cl i ta1 i on w i Upmean 'tha^ the 
schooj has reached a level of academic excellence. V^is.step will b'e 
most^-reassuring. tQ members of the commun i tV andT to 'other schools re- 
ceiving tr&nsfer students from the Wyoming Indian High School 

. The pursuit of acc.re d i atl on is commendabte. Whether, the accredi- 
tatldn be realized through NCA, th^ State Dcoartment of E-ducatI on,' or 
} some other means or agency, if is a sought after goal wh i ch' shou I d be 
encouraged. ' ' 

Reorganization of scho^o"l districts in Wyoming has been mandated 
since 1969, The process appears to be "drawing to a close and may re- 
sult in a unified school district on the Wind. Riven In.dian Reservat io'n . 
if this comes to pass a new district composed- of old element,ary dis- - 
tricts at Arapahoe, Fort Washakie, and Mill Greel< will be.come one dis- 
trict and will be requ'ired to offer/ in addition to their K-8 program! 
a complete high* school program. 

This action will raise some additional questioijs concerning the 
Wyoming Indian High School. Will there be a need for a separate Indian 
High School supported by BIA funds? wffl the present WIHS become the ^" 
h'Igh school for the new district? ^lany, many more questions wil-l need 
to^be resolved before the reorgan i zat) on ' i s ^compl e^e . * ^ 

Members of the board of trustees should beglo to examine the al^: 
,ternatives thai may be theirs to choose from when the reorganization 
does, in fact, J^e place. They sh6u|.d be ready with a plan--be ready 
to take positive action rather than r^act to some Unknown proposal - 
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■ ' ' SUMMARY^ • ' ^ 

The recommendations of the evaluation team have been spello/'out 
^ in sotno deta-il in the body of this re'port. They are s ummari zed * here 
for added emphasis and the reader's convenience. . ' • • 

The summary is presented in topical outline form fo'r ease in l.o- 
- *catlcn of recommendations. No attempt is made to pfesant 'dStailed 
. information regarding recommended* act i ons , here. 

I. Goals ani Objectives ^ ^ \ 

Conduct a needs' assessment to develop goals and objccfives 

.2.; Conti nua I ly i nvol ve the ^ commun i ty in review^f philosophy 
H: Cultural Awareness Program - . ' 
I. Increase student enrollment 
2,. Strengthen native art section 
, , 3. .strengthen Traditional Club^ ^\ 

4. Use additional commun i<ty_ resou rce people 

5. .ContinuG the combined I anguagcS^'cu Iture approach ' v 
II !-. Board of Trustees , * 

-1. DevfeTop and adopt written schoof board policies 

2. Clarify the'rqld of the project director and the director - 
• of education ■ ' 

3. Streafilihe the operatioa of the board 

A. .Receive same i n-service -Kra in i ng in board res ports i b i I i 1 i es ' 
fcinction, and duties \ . 

IV.. Administrative Team' - • . 

1. Clarify the role. of th(e. p roj ect' d i recto r a'nd the director 
of educat ion . ' . , \ i 

2. Write detal led job descr i pt i'ons 
^ .3. Initiate public relations program 
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Professional Staff " - * 

1\ Seek out and employ the best qualified personnel 
Rrovido thorough oriontatior\ program 

3. «Dov(ilop a continuou5i ih-servicc program 

4. I nducc grea'tor faculty involvemerH in the com'munity 

5. Improve stability** and reduce faculty turnover , / 



^Review the use of staf'f 
' VI . Students ' . • * • 

1. Clarify the attendance policy^ ' ^\ 

' ' 2. Accurate injorrnation about students should be collected 

« . ' ' ■* 

VII • Guidance S'er vices i 

' ' ■ . . 

1. Determine what information about students is needed 
*2. Design and ma j nta i-r^ records ' 

3. Establish testing program. / ■ . 

4. Deve I op "^roup counsefing activi^t.les 

5. ^ Make greater use of home-schooL coprdinato.rs in the 

counseling process. 



VI I J ^ School Program 



^ / 
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* . !• Develop alternate approaches to a d i p I oma--of\e traditional 
the second based entirely on performance 

2. Develop performance object ivas 

3. Individualize the ediicatipnaf program 

4^. Devefop a means of continual eva I uot i on^ through criterion^ 

. ' refqjipnced^ testing ■ « 

5» Estab I i sh standards of educational excellence , 

6. Organize .a continuous program of Curriculum development « 

?• Develop a remedial progFam ^ , 

8^ Provide a -ffrogram • for the special education student 

^* Develop a sy sterna t i c 'test i ng^ p rog ram 
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. 10.' Consider joint or , coopc ra1 i ve program with Central Wyoming 
CoiiocjO, for advancof] students 

11/ Add odul'l oducnii-on p r ocj^'nm^ io thf curriculum 

Cuii.sJd<j| Ihu oddilioh <;l 'courses in iiiu*.i(,, drivcM fi<\{i< \ <ju , 
vocalionol cour;.sos, and other ecu r^>of»^ " us n.oodod 

r3. .Expand ihe cooperative education program . , 

14. Make a decision as to the method of granting credit 'in it)0 
Native American, studies program ' ' 

■ ■ • ' ' ' 

1 DeveJop and expand the g^oucational resources center^ 

16. Continue to use group i*nst ruction along with the individifaj- 
ized teaching .approach 

17. Develop a program, of homebound instruction * ^ 

* ^ « ^ 

18. Develop a cointinuous evaluation program ' ' tv 
I Faci i i t i es ' . * / 

1. Replace wiring and furnace in' the gym to make it, a $afe 
facitity . . ' . • ^ - ; 

2. Develop^a bu i Id i ng. p rogram -that will project n^eds into 

• the f utu ne • * ' . 

^ ' i ' 

3. Hard s^urface parking areas and provide sidewalks* 

X. Student Activities ' . ' ' ^ 

<l ' ' ' * ' ' 

1. Continue efforts to strengthen exis?fing 'a ct i v 1 ty ^ p rog ram 

^2. consider the additioh of activity programs in music, sp^eech^ 
drama, and others, as needed * . * 

IX. Auxiliary Services , ' ' * 

1* Develop job descri pt ions for all auxiliary personnel 

* 

2. Provide an adequate in-service program 

* 3. Provide adequate supervision to maintain standards of- 
exce I I once i n job pe rf orma nee 

4'. Employ only the hei;t qualified personnel 

* .5. t^-ke action to improve- health services 

• 6. Continue breakfast prograrp 

7.* Maintain st'udent health records . 

« ^ I ' 
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4 8. Require physical examinations for ali students enrolled In 
phys.ical Education courses 

• 9l Devolo^p^ work schedules for all au^^iiliary personnel 

XII. General Recommendations 

1. Inven-tory all W'REA equipment and supplies 

2. po^ntinue efforts aimed at accre d I afi on 

3. Prcpa'rQ for reorganization 

Many of the recommendation's ma^e by the Committee are quite obviously 
interrelated. Implementation of certain recommendations is dependent 
upon action op other ecommendat I ons . The task is a mammoth one which 
will require diligent effort on the part of everyone connected with 
the^ school . ^. However , the'task is not an. impossible one. 

Nothing that the evaluation team has done will be of any value 
ij^ess the VfREA reviews the recommendat i ons made in this report, con- 
siders'the appropriateness of the recommendations, and then takes 
en5<ion either to implement *or reject.* 

One f i na r Vecommeadat i on--perhaps the most important of all — is 
'therefore included In this report. The Wind River Education Associa- 
tion should present a plan for the review and implementation of re- 
commendations to the appropriate BIA office as a follow-up to this 
report. ' ' 

The lofty goals of the Wind River Education Association h'as set 
for itself^re high, indeed. The efforts made to achieve those goals 
.will be worth the price In improved educational opportunity for 
ch i I d ren ./ ^ 
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' • •• APPENDI X A 

WINd, Rl VER I HDI AN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INC. . ,- 

POLrCIES AND PROCEDURES . ' ' . " 

' Ph I losophy V . 

5t Is the fundamental belief of the Association that students from / 
the WindJ^iver Indian Reservation are entitled to educational oppor-, 
tunlties equal to those of other students in the country- The Assoc- 
lation considers the essence of equal educational opporturiity for, 
'Wind River Reservation students' to be the opport un I ty to successfully' 
develop their capacities to their fullest potetifial and according to 
their needs and Interests so that they fnSy assume the responsibili- 
ties of a good citizen, enjoy good health, lea,d a happy and contented 
life^ be preparjed to attend .more advanced schools, and Be able to 
corttrlbute to the health and welfare of the community and nation I n- 
which they, make their homes. Towards these ends, the curriculum of 
t;he school must be sufficient ly extensive ar\d varied so as to satisfy 
^he need of Individual students regardless of their ability, their 
aptitudes, and their achievements. ^ • ' : • 

b. This Association beMeves that educational opportunities can only be 
meaningful If they are. offered In a context which takes alccouat of 
the^ cu 1 1 ura I , linguistic, and sbcia I backgrounds of students. In this 

/ regard, since It -Is to be expected that a majority of students in a 

r school run! by the Association will be native Americans, the-program of 
^the school will Include spreclal emphasis on the history^ cultures, 
politics, languages and arts of native America* 

c. This Association believes, furthermore, that edupatlon Is mot effec- 
tive when It In^lves those whose interests are mot affected by the 

^ program* Thus, the Association believes that parents, students, 
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teachers, administrators, and members of the Board of Di rectors shou I d " 
be involved in the life of the school Including decision making- In 
particular, this Association will involve students and parents in the 
choices presented to students in terms of vocational or academic 
orientation and of specific courses* To make these choides competently, 
the Association pu^ts emphas Ts • on t he need f or q ua I i f i e d , sympathetic, 
and competent guidance fon every student and development of sound ad- 
ministrative leadership, attitudes, understandings, and skills basic 
to Individual development and effective e i t i.zensh i p . 

Because the Association considers equal educational opportunities to 
Include the ^chance to have a well rounded program, and because the 
Association sees educational vaMue In^programs of a non-academic 
-nature as well as those of an academic nature, .the curriculum of any 
schooL operated by it will provide extra-curricular activities of 
both an athletic and non-ath I et i c- nature. 



"APPE^NDI X B ■ 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES " 

'Project 
" Director 



Director 
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Formulating Board meeting aQenxia 

Formulating the general school budget 

Formulating monthly finance information 
• sheets 

Signing payroll vouchers' 

Writing federal^ proposals 

Formulating news releases 

Dealing w'i th - "out s i de" education officials 

Directing +he use sof edycation consultants 
and gttorneys*^ 

Directing curriculum planning. 

Directing class scheduling 

Interviewing teachers and making hiring 
re commendat ions 

Evaluating teachers 

— . ■ jp ^ 

Disciplining teachers (Including "docking 
of-wag.es") ^ 

.Recommending teacher dismissal 

'Approving teacher travel and/or leaves 

Directing teacher staff meetings 

Interviewing non-teaching persbnnal and 
making hiring recommendations 

Evaluating non-teaching personnel 

0 i sc I p 1 .1 n i Jig non-teaching* personnel (In- 
cluding "docking of. wages") 

Ap4)rovlng non-rtea'ch I ng- personnel 
traveT^nd/or leaves • 

Directing non-teaching personnel staff 
meetings ^ . • . 

Recommend 1 ng n on- teach I ng pe rsonne I 
dismissals 

OlTectlng the formulation of student rules 
Disciplining students 

Formulating a student testing/evaluation 
program 

Conducting general school assemb^lles 
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